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LEGTERARY NOTICE. 
GUY RIVERS: 
A TALE OF GEORGIA. 
By the Author of Martin Faber. 


We have risen from the perusal of this 
stirring work,sent us by the Harpers, with 


the conviction, that it must take an advan- | 


ced rank among American Novels. Those | 


who, while they admired the strength and 
graphic power of Martin Faber, shrunk 


from its dark and chilling imagery, will 


find in Guy Rivers, united with the same 
power, touches full of heart, of tenderness, 
aud sustaining piety. 

From the latter part of the first, to the 
close of the second volume, the interest m= 
sustained with thrilling vivacity. 

Our limits allow us but one extract, but 

t contains a moral too awful to pass by 
lishtly. 
one who, before his sentence was sealed, 


Guy Rivers is an outlaw, and to 


entreated him to change his course of life, | 


he answers, (vol. 11. page 273.) 

‘I cannot be the man you would 
have me: [have been schooled cther- 
wise. My mother has taught mea 
different lesson,—her teachings 
have doomed me, and these enjoy- 
ments are now all beyond my hope.’ 


‘Your mother!’ was the response 


of Dillon, in uvaffected astonish. 
ment. 
‘Ay, man—my mother. Is there 


any thing wo: derful in that? She 
taught me this lesson with her milk 
—she sang it in lullabies over my 
cradle—she gave it me in the play- 
things of my boyhood—her school. 
iugs have made me the morbid, the 
fierce criminal, from whose asso- 
ciation all the gentler virtues must 
always desire to fly. If, in the doom 
which may finish my life of doom, I 


have any one person to decuse of 


all, that person is—inv mother!’ 


‘Is this possible’—is it true?—it is 
strange, very strange.’ 

‘It is not strange——we see it every 
day—in almost every family. She 
did not fel] the to lie—or to swindle, 
or to stab—No'—( dh, no! she would 
have told me that all these things 
were bad—but taught me to 
perform them all. She roused my 
passions, and not my principles, into 
activity. She provoked the 
and suppre ssed the other. Did my 
father reprove my impropricties, she 
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petted me, and denounced him. She | 


crossed his better purposes, and de- 
feated all his designs, until, at last, 
she made ns passious toe siroly fou 
my government, not less than hers, 
and lefime, knowing the true, yet 
the victim of the false. What is 
more—while my intellect, in it 

calmer hours, taught me that virtu: 

was the only source of true felicity, 
my ungovernable passions set th 

otherwise sovereign reason at defi- 
ance, and trampled it under foot. 
Yes—in that last hour of eternal 
retribution, if called upon to de- 
nounce or to accuse, | can pout but 
to th author of 
weakly fond, misjudging, misguidi ig 


all—th 


oue as 


woman who gave me birih. With. 
in the last hour [ have been thinking 
over all these things. I have ber 


thinking how I had been cursed in 
childhood by one who sur ly loved 
me beyond all other things beside. 
I can remember how seculously sh 
encouraged and prompted my infant 
passions, uncontrolled by her reason, 
and since, utterly u by 
my own. How she stimulated me 
to artifices and sct the example her- 
self, by frequently deceiving my 
father, and teaching me to disobey 
and deceive him. She told me not 
to hie. is} lied all day to him, 
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on my account, and to screen my 
from his anger. She taught ux 
to say the catechism ou Sundry, 


while during the week she schooled 
me in almost every possible form of 
ingenuity to violate all its precepts. 
She bribed me to do my duty, and 
hence my duty could only be done 
under the stimulating promise of a 
reward. She taught me that God was 
superior to all, and that he required 
obedience to certain laws,yet,as she 
hourly violated those laws herself 
inmy behalf, I was taught to re- 
gard myself as far superior to hum. 
Had she not done all this, I had not 
been here and thus: Lhad been what 
now I dare not think on,—It w all 


her work. The greatest enemy my 


life has ever known has been my 
mother.’ ; 
WINTER JOURNEY FROM BOSTON TO 
CUAKLESTON.—IN A SERIES 0} 
LETTERS. 
LIUTTrene Vis. 
Mrs. Editor, 

Afier my tnterview with the 
President of th L sited Stat us 
‘escribed in the last letter, [| visited 
the Halls of Congrcoss, which ar 
situated in the other end of the 


Poonsvivania Avenue, at the dis. 
nce of one mule. The day was 
seVveTS ly c | l, it id th wil j alinost 


de prived us of our breath, as we as- 
cended the lo vy avenue a id Gum 

rvus steps which lead to the Capitol. 
I am informed that the winter cli- 
mate of Washington is quite incleim- 
ent, aud that the wiad rushes with 
ususual violence through the valk 


in which the city is situated. You 
hear everybody complaining of thus 
matter, from whatever auarter of 


the country they come. 
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Capitol, we were gratified with the 

sight of a large oval basin or pond 
in the middle of the avenue, filled 
with water. We were surprised to 
find it not frozen hard on such a day, 
but it was half covered with only a 
very thin sheet of ice. ‘The rea- 
<on of this was, that a stream of 
water was constantly flowing into 
it from somewhere under-ground, 
and as constantly flowing out in an- 
other direction. The sound of this 
flowing water, where every thing 
else was so silent, was very pretty. 

On reaching the very front of the 
Capitol, we turned round to enjoy 
the extensive and magnificent pros- 
pect which presents itself from that 
spot. All Washington lay at our 
fect, while Georgetown and the sur- 
rounding country appeared in the 
distance. 

Soon after entering,we found our- 
selves under the immense dome of 
the building. We were told by a 
friend who was with us to stamp 
with our fect; which we had no 
sooner done, than a noise like dis- 
tant rolling thunder lasted several 
seconds in ourears. We then ex- 
amined in a hurried manner a num- 
ber of splendid pictures hung up in 
the circle beneath the dome. A 
narrow, irregular stair-case couduc- 
ted us to the gallery of the House 
of Representatives. On looking 
down upon that large body of men, 
I felt a sort of confusion which I 
cannot describe. Most of them 
had their hatson. ‘They were gen- 
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erally sitting at their desks, and wri- | 


ting and folding up letters as fast as 
if they were doing it fora wager, 
orasif their lives depended on get- 
ting it done by a certain moment. 
The constant buzz over the whole 
hall was louder than the rolling 
thunder we had heard beneath the 
dome. ‘The members were talking 
and laughing a good deal with their 
neighbours. ‘Two of them sit to- 
gether at one desk, the desks being 
all arranged in circles around the 
speaker’s chair, and little aisles run- 
ning through the circles, oa each 
side of every couple of members. 
‘The Speaker’s Chair is almost as el- 
evated as a minister’s pulpit, but 
was decorated in such a gaudy 
manner by different colored silks 
iad satins, that it did not suit my 
iste atall, As soon as the clock 


|; eyes. 





- order, and therefore it is not expee- 
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struck twelve, the Speaker knocked 
and called the House to order, bid- 
ding them attend prayers. They 
all arose and took off their hats, I 
was pleased to sec that they were 
very attentive. Many appeared to 
join in the prayer of the C haplain, | 
which lasted only four or five min- 
utes. I am sorry to say, however, 
that there was one well dressed 
member of the House, whose con- 
duct was very improper. He con- 
tinued to open newspapers, letters, 
&c. which not only kept his own at- 
tention from the prayer. but by the 
crackling noise he made, must have 
disturbed those around him. He 
behaved so much like an inconsid- 
erate boy, that I longed to go down 
stairs, into the house, and give him 
some good advice. 

After prayers, the members im- 
mediately proceeded to business. 
A gentleman from Pennsylvania be- 
gan to speak about giving pensions 
to the revolutionary soldiers. His 
voice was quite hoarse, yet he was 
obliged to scream loud enough to | 
make himself sick. Not more than 
ten persons out of the whole 250 
present, looked at him or seemed to 
hear a word he was saying. Such 
opening of papers and rattling of 
lette ‘rs, and constant talking with 
one’s neighbors, created a great 
buzz, which made it impossible for 
me to hear much of what was said. I 
seemed to be out in the woods in a 
storm, or in a ship in a gale at sea. 
In fact 1 was considerably vexed 
with the whole scene before my 
The person speaking was 
constantly bawling, “Mr. Speaker,’ 
and “Mr. Speaker,” and “Sir,” and 
“Sir,” but never once directed his 
face to the Chair. He was looking 
all over the house to catch the eye 
of asingle person who would lend 
him his attention. On the other 
hand, the Speaker of the House was 
equally impolite on hjs part. He 
never once looked at the person 
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who was addressing him, and often 
he would hold long conversations 
with gentlemen that came up to his | 
chair. But all these things were 
explained to my satisfaction by the 
friends who were with me. I 
learned that in large assemblies, it 
is customary to address the Chair. 
man only as a matter of form and 


ee 
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ted he should pay polite attention to 
every word that is said. | was al- 
so told that though the members ap- 
pe ared to be so busy and noisy, yet 
they knew pretty well what the gen- 
tleman was saving, and could tol- 
low him in his remarks, inost 
them having been accustomed to 
courts and places of business, where 
they are obliged to attend to several 
thingsatonce. Besides, the speech- 
es of most of the gentlemen are 
reported in the newspapers, and this 
satisfies the people who send them 
to Congress. A number of persons 
employed to copy the speeches as 
fast as they are delivered, sit 
gether in a row ina long narrow 
gallery. 

Yours, Respectfully, 

A Lirtte Girt. 


to- 





For the Southern Rose Bud. 


Allow me to call the attention of 


your readers to a portrait of the late 
lamented Miss Valk, drawn from 
memory, since her decease, by Miss 
Norman, a young lady of Charles- 
ton, who, with her sister has been 
for some time occupied in cultiva- 
ting a natural taste for painting. 


Those who knew Miss VY. will 
immediately recognize the resem- 


blance to her face and person in her 
portrait, which isa proof of a strong 
imitative talent in the Artist. 

The Miss Normans’ paintiigs can 
be seen at the residence of their 
Father, in Tradd Street. They in- 
clude a variety of interesting sub- 
jects. 

Having passed seme time in pre- 
paratory labor, these young ladies 
naturally claim a portion of that 
patronage, which can be so easily 
afforded to genius and industry in 
our populous city. 

A Frienv tro Merit. 


For the Southern Rose Bud. 
Mrs. Editor. 


Having read in a late Rose Rud 
the anecdote of that Persian lady, 
who disciplined her husband in so 
effectual a manner, permit me to 
communicate the account of a kin- 
dred circumstance, which happen. 
ed, I think, somewhere in England 
or Wales. 

A genileman, who was very 
much under the control of his wife, 
was one day so severcly beaten by 
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her, that he wi 
trom her severity 
beneath his bed. 
ing that he had 
sufficiently, pursued him to his re- 
treat, and that h 
come out from so degraded a situa. 
tion. Her husband, with becoming 
dignity and firmness replied, “No, 
Madam, I shall not come at your 
bidding. I shall do no such thing. 
I will be master in my own house.” 


THE BLOODY TENET. 

ln the days of Roger Williams, 
the celebrated founder of Rhode-Is- 
land, a person who was confined in 
Newgate, London, on account of his 
religious opinions, Wrote a pamph- 
let t against persecution under very 
curious circumstances. Not being 
allowed the use of pen and ink, he 
composed his book on sheets of pa- 
per brought to him by the woman, 
his keeper, from a friend in London, 
as the stopples of his milk bottle. 
He must have contrived some way 
to procure a pen, and the milk 
which was brought to him served 
him as ink. On paper thus inseri- 
bed with milk, nothing will appear; 
but the way of reading it by the fire 
being known to his friend who re- 
ceived the papers, he transcribed 
and kept them together. 

When the Essay was printed, a 
copy of it was sent over to America, 
to Mr. Cotton, a minister of Boston. 
Mr. Cotton, being tinctured with 


s compte lled to flee 
and take shelter 
The lady unagin- 
not been chastised 


insisted should 


the illiberal notions of his day, 
wrote a book against it. Roger 
Williams answered it in another 


work, entitled, “The Bloody Tenet, 
or Persecution for cause of con. 
science, discussed in a conference 
between Truth and Peace.” Its 
title, “The Bloody Tenet,” is a fan- 
ciful reference to the circumstance, 
that the original paper was writ- 
ten with milk. Cotton indeed had 
not recommended death as a punish. 
ment for heretical opinions, but on 
account of his severity and intoler- 
ance, Williams remarks, that “as 
the arguments against persecution 
had been written in milk, the answer 
to them was written, (as | may say) 


iu blood.” 


Lnpe rial Splendor.—’ The Empe- 
of China usually travels ina 
cart. When Lord Mac. 


ror 


one-horse 
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ambassador trom Eng. 


| Emp ror Av i Long, 


artncy Went 


land to the 


afew vears age, h rre| out to 
him one of the most splendid char. 
ots that could be built. When the 
chiet cunuch of the pala was 
making himself acquainted with the 
use of the various presents, point. 
ing to the crimson hammer-cloth, 
embroidered with gold, he asked 


; 


how the Kmper r Was to mount it 


On learning that this was the seat of 


the person who was to drive him,and 


that the Emperor’s place was in the | 


inside, the old creature screamed 
out, “Heyyah! what, 
bove the great W hang -tee'\—No,no; 
put that away; and put away it cer- 
tainly was, for the Dutch found it 
stowed m a corner among 


their old carts. 


any one sil a- 


Astronomical.—U pwards of 3000 
double stars have been  alrea- 
dy discovered, and it is justly sup- 
posed that even this number by no 
means exhausts the fertility of the 
heavens in these twin productions, 
some of which have been actually 
observed to move round each other 
in orbits requiring for their entire 
completion twelve hundred of our 
Such systems as these give 
eter- 


vears. 
the mind a faint glimmer of 


nity. 





West.—Our great painter was 
not without some vanity. When 
he was walking with Mr. For in 
the Louvre, large crowds followed 


them, and Mr.West ascribed their 
curiosity to the reputation of En- 
glish Art. 
Answer to Charade im oc. 46. 
Cott-age. 
Cc H AR a DE. 
My first’s an amusement, my second 


a habitation—my whole, « place of enter- 


tainment 


JUVENILE 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
The Circulating Library will be open 
on Jlonday,21st inst. at No. 49 Tradd St. 
Books will be taken out between half past 
5 and 6 o'clock, on every Monday after- 
noon, and returned the succeeding Mo jay 
Terms—6j cents a mo nth, or 4 cents if 
subscribed for more than one month 
J. Tupper, President. 
J. Tayuor, Vice-President 
R. Brown, Secretary 
Charleston, July 19th, 1834 
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Preuitand Flewer Pair, 
FOR THE SEAMAN'S ¢ (“S} 


We are requested to state that ee 
individuals are mterested m making 
rangements for thm interesting object u 
city 

The Fair will probably be held 

open space, carly in Augast, from tive to 
ten o'clock, for one evening 
will depend almost solely on gifts of ff 
from those whose liberality may be en\rm 
ed 


ec) Thde 


onl) a 


For my Foungest Readers. 


THE COUNTRY VISIT. 


CHAP. VIE. 
The Seeing. 
On a cluster of huge oaks let! 


near the house for shade and beauty, 
ran an immense grape-vine. — It 
twined up the limbs of tree, 
then swinging down from a vast 
ground, climbed up 
covered 


one 


height near the 
another, and uppel 
branches with strong tendrils. ‘This 
was the children’s favoriic swing, 
and here came Clara and her broth. 
ers, followed by the little slaves in 
troops, the elder ones still carrying 
the imfants on their backs. 

Clara swung first, then her broth. 
ers, and then the negroes, and it was 


its 


droll to see how the black babies 
tried not to be seared. They rol. 
led up their eves, and those who 
were old enough to have teeth. 


showed them ail. 
20 rogue . and “ ushae a 
igh and fnghten 


wod Clara would 


George ws 
to swing them 
them, but Jorn 


7 pertrnit hy 


They caught hold of the swing, 
Afsti aid. 

‘No. ao. Geo! ou shall not 
trouble them. Sec, litt Toney is 
crying. He has as much feeling as 
vou.” “Come here, Toney. Maas 
Crew ‘ ehall not trouble ou.” 

‘Then Toney sidled up to Clara. 


un. and 


{ rod by he r for | rotes ti 


vip his nose ou hus coat sleeve, 
lid not crv any more, and 
James out hom and the littie ones im. 
to the swing, and was gentle and 
kind to them, and it was a pretty 
ight to see them standing in a ring, 
walt! patiently for each other, 
ind to hear the shouts of laughter 
wh uy of them swuug high, and 
he stil louder shouts when thes 


tumbled out on the soft gras«. 
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MUSICAL OBSERVER, 


Mr. Siegling has favoured us with the inspection of a German 
collection of music, under the title of Arion, in which are the 
compositions, musical and poetical, of some of the first German 
writers. ‘The harmony is chaste and sweet. 

We afe able to present our readers with translations of tw oof 
the songs. ‘‘Night Music’’ is an exquisitely airy, and poetical 
creation; the ‘‘Soldier’s Departure’’ is tender, yet lofty. 


NIGHT MUSIC. 


Hush! she sleeps! the leaflet, playing 
With the breeze at evening straying, 
Fears to break her sweet repose: 
Glowing in its purple glory, 
Gentlier breathes the fragrant rose. 
Lightly! lightly! 
Hush! she sleeps! more softly sliding 
‘Through the flowers, the streamlet, gliding, 
Clear reflects a quiet star; 

And the cloud’s thin, fleecy mantle 
Shrouds the silver moon afar. 
Lightly! lightly! 

Ilush! she sleeps! in distance sighing 
Philomela’s strain is dying; 
Love and music linger here: 

‘‘alm be all the young heart’s feelings, 
*Till the destined hour is near! 
Lightly! lightly! 

Hush! she sleeps! with gentlest whisper 

Court we each ethereal lisper 
Soft to breathe, that pleasant rest 
rom the depth of night descending, 
On her senses be impressed. 
Lightly! lightly! 
dugusta, Geo. 8.G. B. 


THE SOLDIER'S DEPARTURE. 


‘The battle calls, and I must leave thee, 

Although my heart does not remove; 

War may from thy dear side receive me, 

Put cannot win me from my love. 

| rush to arms—but "tis not parting, 

Because my soul abides with thee; 

Yea, joys are ou my vision darting, 

And Duty beckons me to flee. 

{ rush to arms—why stays thy lover? 

Duty be mine—the tear thy lot; 

Now fare thee well—the pang is over— 

[ still am thine—forget me not. 
Charleston, S. C. Ss. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE EUD. 
THAT SEEK ME EARLY, SHALL 
FIND ME.” 


“THEY 


4,0, in thine hours of innocence, 
Of bright and happy glee, 

Ere cold unfeeling worldiiness 
Hath breathed its blight on thee. 
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Go, ere the hope thou'st cherished, 
In childhood’s hours have flown, 

Ere the friends of youth have perished 
And thou art left alone. 


Go, while thine heart is purty 
‘Shy soul from sorrow free ; 

E er withering futurity 

Hath wrought a chang ge in thee. 


Go, in thine hours of trustingness, 
Go, while a time is given; 
! he *n hear the promis’d biessedness, 
**There’s rest for thee in heaven.”’ 
-Veu York. 3M. W 


FOR TIE SOUTHERN KOSE BUD 
HOPE. 


O speak not of hope—'tis a meteor bright, 

Ww hich illumes for a moment, then sinks into night; 
A quick sunbeam, which crosses the darkness of grief, 
‘Then is gone—and the bursting heart finds no relief. 
I thought that my sorrows were passing away, 

That affliction’s dark night would be turned into d: iv, 
For the rain-bow of hope, I discerned in the sky, 
That once was so clouded to Misery’s eye. 

An angel of Heaven seemed hovering near, 

To shield me from evil, to keep me from fear: 

I gazed with delight on the vision so bright, 

But ah! in a moment "twas lost to my sigl.t. 

Now lonely I wander, a victim of woe, 

For no warm ray of hope can e’er cheer me below, 
And I long for the hour when this poor aching head 
Shall find its repose in a cold, clayey bed. 


MARY. 
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1'TEMS OF NEWS. 


A large serpent at Peale’s Museum in New York has swallow- 
ed his blanket. 
A steamboat has been prepared at Cincinnati, to navigate the 
air. 
A Cotton Association is established in Georgia, to regulate the 
price of the article. 
A wandering Piper is going through our country, who gives all 
his receipts to charitable i institutions. 
Our government pays large annual sums to about fifty tribes 
of Indians. 
A dead whale, 60 feet in length, has been towed inte Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 
The ship Cashmere recently sailed from Boston, with twenty 
niissionaries. 
A new kind of oats from Lreland, with 170 kernelsto a stalk, 
has been raised at Greenville. 
Mr. Robertson,in his 18th ascent from New York in a balloon, 
was much annoyed by the firing of cannon. 
‘The Cortes, or Congress, of Spain, are convoked to assemble 
on the 24th of July. 
A arse, in the William Gibbons, was less than four days 
in reaching Loston from Charleston. 
The Boston and Lowell Rail Road will be completed in No- 
vember next. 
The Americans in Paris are to have an oration on the charac- 
ter of La Fayette. 
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